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NEW ZEALANDERS LEARN HOW TO DEAL WITH THE ENEMY TANKS 


On An krtllUrr rAMg* MmAwh*r« In Enfland this Nnw Znalaitd antMaak b»tt«r|r, on* of CK* lint Now Zoaland unit* to arri«* In thU co«ntrr> I* 
nractitlnf toing Into action agaJiMC dummy tank*. Tte gum hava bmn takan off thalr rubbar wboal* and glacad on timbm aupport*, and In tiM 
backgrauno ttand* a " •pottar “ watching tk* offact of th* Hr*. In Ch* last war Now Zoaland tont to tha war I24.MI man out of a papulation of 

only l,M9.Mg, and th* intand* to do avan battor thi* tlnn*. 

Pktdo. Skoft and (itnerml 
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In Finland the Guns Were Silent at Last 


Since March 13 there has been peace in Finland—a peace, as the *' Osservatore Romano,*’ 
organ oflhe Vatican, described it. '* written in blood on the last snows.'* Yet at least the 
Finns, by their courage and sacri6ces, had been able to retain their independence. 


T he “ Cease fire ” sounded in the 
Russo-Finnish war at eleven a.m. 
(10 a.m. Finnish time) on March 
13. Right up to the last moment there 
was fierce fighting on nearly all the fronts; 
Bolshevik bombers were raiding far 
behind the firing-line, the Finnish anti¬ 
aircraft guns were in action, and the Red 
troops continned their advance across the 
ice against the Finnish positions on the 
southern coast. Then there was silence; 
the war was at an end. 

The first news that many of the Finnish 
public had of the armistice was contained 
in the broadcast by M. Tanner, the 
Foreign Minister, that same morning. As 
he announced the terms flags were flown 
at half-mast, and while some who heard 
them stood or sat in stony silence, others 
could not control their tears. The tomw, 
indeed, were terribly hard, and they 
seemed all the harder because the iron 
censorship had prevented any spread of 
the knowledge of the Finns’ precarious 
military situation. The whole of the 
Karelian Isthmus, including Viipuri— 
gallant Viipuri which even yet h^ nut 
submitted to the tread of the invader— 
the shores of Lake Ladoga, territory 
about Kuoiajaervi, islands in the Gulf of 
Finland, all this was to be handed over 
as the price of defeat. Hango, too, wa.s to 
go—to be leased by Soviet Russia for a 
])eriod of 30 years ; a new railway was to 
link Kemijaervi and Kandalaluha; a 
Soviet corridor was to be granted across 
Petsamo territory. Finally, Finland was 
to give a pledge of non-aggression and to 


enter into a new trade agreement with 
Moscow. 

Such Carthaginian terms were hard to 
bear, and certainly undeserved. “ We 
were not responsible for this war," said 
M. Tanner, " but our country was forced 



MiS Marvins, n.iwita womnw nr* 
Snnin n t* DnmwrS for ■■inty. H*r* lanvaung 
RnniM c n oOnr wti* hna foat arrivaS in Cfo^***- 
iMfan with bar l»n>y. 


to defend itself. The fight has been hard. 
Our army has had to exert all its strength. 
Our defence has surpassed all our ex¬ 
pectations. The army command has been 
right on top of its task. Our men have 
conducted themselves, 1 will not say like 
heroes, but like men. Only on the southern 
front have we retreated to any extent.” 
But, he went on, Finland is small; 
reinforcements were necessary, but only 
volunteers were forthcoming. Repeated 
requests and appeals to the ^andtnavian 
countries remained without response. The 
Western Powers had oficrod to send a 
fully-equipped expeditionary force, but 
how could these troops get to Finland ? 

The only possible route was through 
Sweden and Norway, but these countries 
categorically refused to give free passage. 
The terms, M. Tanner concluded, were 
unexpectedly heavy, but the Government 
considered that peace was to be prefcrreil 
to the continuation of an uncertain 
war. 

With such words of moving sadness 
Finland’s Foreign Minister acquainted 
the people with the fact of their capitula¬ 
tion ; with words equally touening in 
their solemnity Fi^d-Marshal Manncr- 
heim, Commander-in-Chief of the Finnish 
army, issued an Order of the Day which 
was broadcast to the soldiers who bad 
fought with such heroism and devotion 
under bis command. 

** Soldiers of the glorious Finnish Army,** 
he hegau, ** peace has beta coacluded between 
our couatry and the Sarief UbIob, an euctlag 
peace which has ceded to Soviet Russia aearly 
every battlefield oo which you have shed your 
Mood on behalf of everything we hold dear and 



aMidc* iMing move ImaortanC port. Vlipwri, Ma ot tba bmcp form* fo which ainlsnd waa fprcatf fo agraa wa* tha fomaiag of tha •traforical pania* 
Kanae, at tha antraaca m tha GuK «r Raland, fo Rmaia for 90 yaar*. Tha SoviaC ara fo pay a yaarly raataf aboat OS,000; aad tha whofa panin*ula 
iacludiag tha port af Haapo, of wMch thi* i* a gaaoral viaw, ii to bocoma a ItuMian military baaa. 

i'Aofoi, Ktyslenr amt IVid« H'orlW 




Th« photogrmph eop left *kows Find* rMdlng i» bittpr Mrrow thp procUmitlftn of pMC*. Right b » Cn^cal Id m d^d^dj* Finnbh vllUg* od 

which Soviet mlrmon havo raldod doath. Tdo few plocoi of rurnttora wore rotewod from a hoiMO of which dow odiy tha brick chimdajr romatoa. id 
tho lower photograph villagen are paMing to add fro alodg the maid ttroot to offer help to thoae whete homo* have been wrecked. 







Cession of Rybechi 
Peninsula. 
DemUitanizatJon of 
Petsamo. Soviet ri^t 
orpassage to Norvvgy 
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Red Russia Imposes Her Will on Little Finland 


How Important war« tbo Mrritoriat concoaaioiM wr«n| from Finland ia apparnntfrom thla map 
which indicataa tho main foataraa of th« troaty eonciwdod In tha Kromlin on Harch II. If^ 
Oolimltation of tho now frontlor waa laft for no|Otiacion. Cot^Uty e/ " The Timet." 


fmcrcd. You did aot want ntir; you loved peace, 
work and progress, but yoa were forced mto a 
struggle in which you have done great deeds— 
deeds which will shine for centuries long in the 
pages of history. 

More than fifteen thousand of you who look 
the field will never again see yo«rr homes, nod 
how many arc there of those who have lost for 
ever the ability to work. But you also dealt hard 
blows, and if two hundred thousaad of our 
enemies are now lying in snowdrifts, gazing with 
unseeing eyes at our starry sky, the fault is not 


yours. You did not hate then, nor wish them 
evil; you merely followed the stera law of force 
-kill or be killed. 

** Soldiers, I have fout^t on many battlefields, 
but never have 1 seen your like as warriors. ** 

The Marshal concluded by saying : “ I 
am as proud of you as though you were 
my own children.. . . I am as proud of the 
sacriGce of the child from the lowly cottage 
as of the child of the wealthy.” 


While the news of the armistice was 
welcomed ina-^much as it put an end to the 
tale of slaughter, the grimncs,s of the 
terms on which it ha<i been grant tsl wu.s 
almost universally deplored, and nowhere 
more so than in the Scandinavian 
countries, who could not but feel that 
their sister nation had cau’rc to reproach 
them for the part which they Imd played 
—and still more, for the port which they 
had not played—in her fight for liberty. 

Id l>otb Sweden and Norway the public 
were stunnctl by the news, and there was 
a widosprt'od feeling that Finland's futo 
today might well be theirs tomorrow. 
They searched their consciences to sec if 
they ought to, or could, have dune more 
in Finland's defence ; they found them¬ 
selves the object of almost vs’orld-wide 
criticism, more particularly after M. 
Daladier's announcement in the French 
Chamber that since the b<‘ginning of 
February the Supreme War Council of 
the Allies had been ready to send men to 
Finland, and that since February 22 a 
French army of 50,000 men and a large 
British force bad been equipped and 
assembled and waiting, ready to leave, in 
ports of the Channel and the Atlantic. 

But their critics forgot what they. re.al- 
ized all too welt—that the abandonment 
of a policy of strictest neutrality would 
almost certainly involve the descent upon 
their shores of Germany’s legion**. 

So this latest tragedy in the Kuropean 
scene dragged out its course. On March 15 
the Russian troop.s advanced to the po.ii- 
tions agreed upon in the treatv. 


Nov«ma«r 

U SuHi* denounces r4on*A((retsioo P>ct 
wUh Finland. 

29 Suua severs diplonvacic relations. 

N Sod Army attacks by land, sea and air. 
Habinkj. Vlipurl, Patsamo bombad. 

December 

t New Flnnbh Cabinet formed with Dr. 
Kyti M Premier. 

Siruia statea the is not at war with Finland, 
refttsaa to recocniza Govt, and tats up a 
puppet Govt, at Tari|oki. 

2-3 Finns reptl Red attacks on ail fronts. 

11-14 Laecue of Nations asks Russia to cease hot- 
illitiaa and expels her from the League 
on her refusal. 

IS Finna withdraw from Salmljaarvi. blowing- 
up nickal mlnea. 

30^ Finna wipe out Russian 145th and 14th 
diviatoM. 

27 VHpun badly damaged by Russian long- 
range guns. 

Jemaai^ 

S mree fighting oe SaJIa front. Russian 
44th divisiOA wiped out. 

14 Rusaian counter-attack on Sella Front. 

If Rimiana forced to retreat 30 miles on SaHa 
Front. 


Febrenry 

7 FiMed Red air attacka. All large FInniah 
towna bombed. 

IS Rutslana take advance positions on Man- 
nerheim Line. 

14 Sweden relecta Finnish appeal for direct 
military aid. 

24 britain and France prepare to sand men to 
Finland. 

29 Ruttians four miles from Vilpuri. 

March 

3 Reds reach Vilpuri suburbs. Finns ratreac 
and fire town. 

7 Ruuians oFar paMe terms, but fighting 
continues on Vlipurl front. 

M Russian dacnandt In peace terms revealed. 

12 Finns accept. Cease fire II s.m fi.S.T. 


The Finnish War in Brief 
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Eternal Vigilance Must Be France’s Watchword 


winding tK«lr way along a froxan tronch on tho Woatorn Front, ttiif Frondi roconnoitring gotrol (rigirt) aonm* to bo far away from any gottlbio acanoof 
battlo. But tba gaa-alarm airaal on tbo laft, improviaodfrom an old thaat of cormgatod Iren, laovoi no doobt at to tho imminent po^bllity of enemy 
attack. Each man on patrol It urearing a flaeco^lned windproef iacket and, at with onr men, tbe kome-knlttad Balaclava kal m at it not ontv poaular but 
a real nacottity in tuch wintry condltiont at are ravaalod in the photo. i'Jkfoi, Ctnlral Priti, Toptcu and Ktyilona 
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Famous Regiments at the Front 


Ae)rof irish Fu*Hhrs 


Piclurcd in this page are (wo more of the famous regiments now represented amongst 
the B.E.F. In the Great War the Royal Irish Fusiliers had a separate identity, but they 
are now linked with and form one cofps with the Royal Inniskiiling Fusiliers. The 
Gonlon Highlanders originally consisted of a body of young Highlanders raised in 
1788 by Colonel Robert Abercromby, and later becoming the 75th Regiment of the Line. 



Gordon Hiffifonderj 



Han ■ temlinn of tM 0«r4«« t" ar* and attM»ding » thatr •ran gM»<vr{ara in a Franch ^mmd. Tha ordar bu 

S ana forth, and haa baan accaptad with (raat raluctanca, that man in tha fl(btlnt aana ara not to waar WHa bwt battladr^, wWeh la worn hy all 
ranchaa of tha Army. For work aiKh aa thia it it abaiayaly mora atrftaWa than tha kife Phdci, BntMk OfiaiU: Crarn 
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Glad Are They to See Old England Again 



At th« Im«« bo*C bringini m*n t4 tlM B.E.F. horn* from Fronco driwt n«»r tKo dvay tmlling 
Midiort crowd to Cbo roif. Tho mon l« tM eodtro proudly hold* olofc hit trophr^« Gormoa 
holnvot. Thoto moo woro omoog * choutoad officvt oitd mo«i whaoo ditombarkatloo tho 
Klag wotchod »t • tooth ootfro port oo March 14. Ono torgoaat, loft, had tho turprlto of Mt 
Hfo whon ho found It wat tho King who took hit tickot. /'Aofoi, "Dai'y hitrrot" oorf I'lantl Stmt 
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In the Forward Zone With the Nazi Soldiers 



In a liCtiN vOlafN in N^Man't Lan4 Cfcat ha* chanfatf hand* >n«r« chan 
oaca. Carman ■eldiara Maw wp an ah*trw«tiafi which tha Franch aut»o*t 
had iafC hahind Cham m a* ca dalajr any aaddan attack ia tha raar. 


In tha attk af a CwmMadawn old hOMaa a 
Carman artiHary ahaarvar takaa a alfhc at hi* 
intaniad tarfat thraagh hi* garkcaga Hka 
inacramant. 


On tha baighta af Saicharan, naar Saarhraackan (Mt). a manamant cammamarataa a flarca 
hacti* af a war that Carmany won, tha frinfa rfa*al*a arar af ISTO. In Ma wictariaaa army aid 
Fiald-MarahaJ von Stainmatz had na (uch tr an apart aa thaaa alg h t whaalad artnaarad car* af 

tha Carman Army af today. 

WhI* World, IntrriuUioitol (irttpktc Prns, and Sfort h Cmrrnt 
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FINLAND’S FATE: FACTS FOR THE FOOLHARDY 
They Lie Who Said the Allies ‘ Betrayed ’ the Heroic Finns 


T hk fate of Finland has given rise 
to an astonishing amount of 
confnsed thinking throughout the 
world and in some circles within the 
British Isles. In particular, certain 
fiery young journal ista whose true pre¬ 
occupation is to rake the photographic 
agencies for saucy studies of the lovely 
logs and plump posteriors of film stars, 
hathing Indies and showgirls wherewith 
to boost the circulations of their journals, 
have suddenly set themselves up as 
authorities on international affairs, and 
“ told the world ” in hot-blooded head¬ 
lines that Britain has betrayed the 
Finns and all but lost us the Victory at 
which we are aiming—a victory which 
only they know how to encompass. 

These lusty lads are as dangerous as 
the timid defeatists who would have 
peace at any price—nay, worse, for they 
would have rushed us into extended war 
at any price without even making a 
scrutiny of a map of Scandinavia. Let’s 
beware of such temerarious tiros, who 
write glibly of having “ the vast majority 
of the people" with them, for of a 
Hurety if they had their way we would 
be in for a choice between an early and 
inconclusive peace and a five or even ten 
years’ devastating struggle. 

Let's Consider the Facts 
Vj^HAT are the facts of the situation 
** resulting from the surrender of 
Finland 1 What the facts that produced 
it ? 1 propose to examine these briefly 
but with no attempt at compIeteneM, 
which would demand a volume rather 
than a page. 

(I) The Soviet attack on Finland was part of 
a deep-laid plot between the two blood- 
ftaineo dictatorships that made common cause 
to extend their frontiers and to overwhelm 
certain of their weaker neighbouring states. 
Within a few days of shaking hands on their 
unclean bargain Hitler gave the word to 
attack Poland, and the Anglo-French Allies 
had no alternative but to declare a state of 
war with Germany. 

(2) The Bolsheviks’ cheep success in the 
partition of Poland, where Germcnf had done the 
massacring, provided the urgent impulse to 
strengthen their strategic frontier ogoinst the 
Scondinovion states, and in the eastern arm ^ 
the Baltic, against their partners in plunder, 
tvhose Baltic littoral had bm nicely rounded off 
the disappearance of the Polish Corridor, 
nee the Soviet request for certoin territorial 
concessions from Finland formally presented In 
October 1939. 

(3) Had these concessions been granted by 
the Finns they would have been used by the 
Bolsheviks precisely as the Munich agreement 
of September 29 was used by the Nazis . . . 
the first step to final engulfment, and the 
eventual Bolshevizing of Finland. 

(4) But the Finns, with the object lesson of 
Cxechostovakia so recently provided for them, 
refused Comrade Stalin’s demands, and when on 
^lovember 30 the Bolshevik legions were hurled 
against them, stood firm in one of the most 
heroic fights for freedom in all history. 


By the Editor 

(5) For a time the unequal struggle along 
Finland’s frontier changed the focal point m 
interest in the war, but a study of the geography 
of North Eastern Europe will demonstrate that 
one condition only could have changed the 
ultimate issue of the war against Germany . . . 
the immediate decision of the ether three 
Scandinavian neutrals to invite the Anglo- 
French armies and navies to make of their 
lands and territorial waters a decisive battle¬ 
ground. And for this purpose hundreds of 
thousands of men and large fleets of the British 
and French navies would have had to be engaged. 

These are facts which the Historian will 

endorse one day and fully document. 

'T'hk history of little Finland’s superb 
resistance to the onslaught of 
Soviet Imperialism has been told from 
week to week iu our pages; its sad 
ending in this number. It would be 
foolish to deny the disappointment 
with which all lovers of liberty con¬ 
template the terms of the “ peace ” 
that has been forced upon Finland, in 
minor measure by weight of Russian 
arms, and in major measure by the 
unwillmgnc&s of Sweden and Norway to 
take up amu in aid of their Scandinavian 
neighbour and eastern bulwark of their 
democratic institutions. Yet, who ex¬ 
pected the Finns finally to triumph over 
Russian brute power ? The marvel is 
they stood up so long. But it is sub¬ 
versive for Englishmen to shout that the 
Finns have been betrayed by the Allies, 
and those Americans who join in stig¬ 
matising Britain in similar terms are 
amongst the meanest and most despicable 
of all neutral critics. 

Natural Difficulties tbe Decisive Factor 
LiTTLR consideration will show any 
person capable of impartial judge¬ 
ment that, willing as tbe Allies were to 
scud substantia] aid to Finland, that 
could have been achieved only with the 
open approval and co-operation of 
Norway and Sweden in honouring their 
obligations as members of the League 
of Nations. 

Nevertheless, forces which might have 
enabled the Finns to withstaud the 
Russian pressure for some months to 
come and to have reduced substantially 
the effectives of the Glorious Soviet 
Army were actually ready for dispatch, 
in the hope that Finland’s two neigh¬ 
bours might have proved strong enough 
to resist the Nazi machinations which 
w'ere threatening them as an aggravation 
of the Soviet pressure. There were even 
those in Britain mad enough to counsel a 
full-fledged expeditionary force to invade 
Norway and Sweden in the typical Nazi 
style, and crash its way through to the 
aid of Finland! In the retrospect, tbe 
idiocy of such a plan of campaign must 


xurely l>e evitlent even to its advocates. 
Its cost in inatcriul aixl ships would 
have been pn«>rrn<»us ; for every form of 
Gernuiii devilry would liavo Ix'en directed 
against any Allie«i px|te(iitiou sufiiei<'ntty 
strong to fight Uilh and Gernmny 

on Scandinavian mhI . it« succeas by 
no means asaured. 

I^JuuoiiV skoultl blame Norway an<l 

^ Swetlen l«r their un»illiiigu»*v. 
cither to run the obvious risks n( Nasi 
hostility by land and »ra in niieiiii^g tbnr 
gates to the paKnag** of .Mbeii fon r«, or. by 
joining their arms to tbo««- «f tht Allo-< 
to turn all Scainlinavia mlo a |inii>i|M*l 
theatre of the War. Vet th'**** were tb*- 
alternatives confronting them i.ittb- 
wonder they barn^il tbe way to the 
friendly invasion of tbe AIIm'*. and tee* 
that Finland, knowing the geographir»l 
difficulties, did not care to urge an 
extension of the sacrifice whtrb alt'* 
herself had made, and the ho)>elewin<«s 
of which, after a hundred daya of ib** 
peratc fighting, was only too apparent 

Have Norway and Sweden Helped ? 

HE defection of Norway and iSwe<Ien. 
whose peoples may not be cast m 
the heroic mould of the Finns, and hke 
all peace-loving peoples would prefer to 
evade conflict unless they have l>een the 
object of actual hoetilities, is understand¬ 
able. Moreover, it may be that they did 
a service to the Allies in making it im¬ 
possible fur us to attempt any formidable 
military and naval operations in aid of 
Finland which might—almost certainly 
would—have turned their territories into 
a major war zone. 

It is true that the shocking *' peace ” 
to which Finland ha.s agre^ may be 
looked upon for the present as an 
important political triumph and military 
succeas for Germany in assuring her of 
Sweden’s iron ores and other essential 
imi>orts that reduce in some measure 
the effectiveness of the British blockade, 
but the second condition of the War 
cannot be rcgardcHl as worse than tlie 
first—not so bad indeed as it was in 
1914 18, when Sweden was a centre of 
German sympathy and supplies. 

One of the great handicaps to the 
Allies in this War and in the crises that 
preceded it has been the geographical 
difficulty of materially helping the 
menaced peoples to whom common ideals 
of Democracy unite them — Czech© • 
Slovakia, Roland, Finland. Though 
the great issues of the War—if indc^ 
it ever arrives at any mighty conflicta 
by land, sea, or air—are ’ikely to be 
decided elsewhere, the Czechs, *he Poloe, 
and the Finns will rise again, th, nks to 
Allied arms, as the Belgians, Ruman^ns, 
and Yugoslavians did after 1918. 
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On the Fringes of the War: Norway 

In (his, the second of our series of chapters describing the neutral countries of Europe, 
we read of Norway, whose granite cliffs present so bold a front to the storm«to$scd 
waters of the Atlantic. Something is said, too, of the little country's special difficulties 
and dangers in a continent at war. 


S INCE the (lays of the Vikings a 
thousand years ago and more, the 
people of Norway have taken to 
the sea, whether as fighters, fishers or 
traders. Although her population is only 
just under three raillions, Norway in one- 
of the great shipping nations of the 
world—the greatest, indeed, in propor¬ 
tion to her population. Her mercantile 
marine consists of nearly 2,000 ships of a 
total tonnage of approximately five 
millions. In this respect she is surpassed 
only by Britain, the U.S.A. and Japan. 



the present time 100,000 of her menfolk 
arc engined in the cod, herring and 
mackerel fisheries; the world’s whaling 
fieete are manned almost entirely by 
Norwegians ; and thousands more of her 
hardy race serve under the Norwegian 
flag in the ships composing her great 
mercantile marine. 

Agriculture and forestry provide a 
livelihood for about a quarter of Norway’s 
people. There are said to be 250,000 
farms in the country, 95 per cent of 
which are worked by peasant proprietors. 


The great majority consist of less than 
25 acres of arable land apiece. For the 
most part they are to be found along the 
shores and at the upper end of the in¬ 
numerable fjords, and often they have 
attached to them grazing grounds high 
up in the mountains. 

To these elevated pasturea the cattle arc 
driven in the spring by the girls and young 
women of the farms, who remain with 
them all through the summer, living in 
one-roomed wooden huts known as 
saeters. The men come up at intervals 
from the farms in the valley below to 
carry away the cheese and butter mads 
by their womenfolk. 



In the thickly-woodcd uplands may 
bo found the foresters, cutting down 
the trees which arc prepared in the 
numerous sawmills for timl^r for export; 
and the manufacture of wood pulp for 
paper and cellulose gives employment to 
thousands more, ^me of the moun¬ 
tainous districts contain minerals—iron, 
copper, nickel and silver; and hydro¬ 
electric power, based on the enormous 
water supplies from rivers and falls, has 
led to a great development of electro- 


Kins et N»rw»v mS bli ton. 

Crown PHn«« Oltv, ■rrivinf to tttond the 
oponinf of a tottlon of tho Storting, Norway't 
parilamant. at Otio. 

It is Nature that has made Norway, all 
through the long centuries of her history, 
take to the water. She faces away from 
Europe on to the stormy Atlantic Ocean, 
and her coastline measuring along the 
shores of the innumerable fjords is 12,000 
miles in length, although the distance 
from North Cape to her farthest south is 
but 1,200 miles. Three-quarters of the 
country’s soil is barren and mountainous, 
unfit for cultivation, and much of tho 
remainder is covered with primeval 
forests. Small wonder, then, that the 
Norwegians have turned to the sea. At 


J«hM Nygurdtvnid haa baan tha Pramlar In 
Narw»’« Labear Govammant ilaca Ifl5> 
light, Norway*! ryggad ihapa. 

fJulot, Baron, and Aueciatad Pta** 
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Poised in a World of Rising Storm 



chemical and metAlIui^ical industries in 
all parts of the country. 

Like the other S^ndinavian lands, 
Norway is an intensely democratic 
country, in which, though there are many 
poor, tiiere are few paupers and no million* 
aires. She is a constitutional monarchy, 
her present sovereign being King Haakon 
YII; and that she is no parvenu among 
the nations is seen from the fact that 
Haakon VI died in 1380. Shortly after 
that date Norway’s throne •was united 
with that of Denniark and so remained 
until 1814, when the little country was 
detached by the treaty-makers and added 
to the dominions of Sweden. 

That partnership was dissolved at Nor¬ 
way’s request and by mutual consent in 
1005, when she chose as her sovereign, 
under the style of Haakon VII, Prince 
Charles of Denmark, husband of Princess 
Maud of England. The Norwegian Par¬ 
liament, the Storting, is elected by the 



tiMwgIt N*rway {«, tK* l« mc im. 
mvn* from tli« gOMlhility et sir sttsck. 

TM* fMd*! oT a iMmb atandiiif la aa Im^rtant 
Oaia a^aara it M't * cam^ga far A.R.P. 


Tha aaatar it ana af cha matt picturataaa 
iiMtitutlafta af Narwagian agrlcwItHra. it it 
tha Kuc aa tSa Sighar mawncaia pattarat whara 
dwaJI tha dairvmaidt all thraugh tha twmmar 
uatil tha waathar campalt tham ta taka thalr 
cattia hama Pkolo, £..V.<f. 

votes of everj’one over 23 by proportional 
representation. Since 1935 a I^abour 
Goveniment, with the support also of the 
Farmers’ party, has been in office under 
Joban Nygaardsvold, with Professor 
Halvdan Koht—his name will l)e re¬ 
membered in connexion with the famous 
“ Altmark ” incident—as Foreign Secre¬ 
tary. Their policy is one of moderate 
social reform, and extremists, whether 
Communist or Nazi, command few votes. 

Norway has her internal difficulties— 
one controversy of recent years has raged 
over the proposed substitution of a more 
popular form of the Norwegian language, 
the Landsmaal, for the more literary 
Norwego-Danish Riksmaal, one of whose 
fruits ha.5 been the change of the name 
of the capital from Christiania to Oslo; 
but since the war began politicians and 
people alike have been preoccupied with 
the difficulties and dangers that beset a 
little neutral country which Is at the same 
time a great shipping power. 

In the Great War Norway lost 49*6 
per cent of her total tonnage, as com¬ 
pared with Great Britain’s 37*6; in 
this war her losses up to the end of 
February amounted to M ships and over 
320 lives. On the whole, Norway’s 
sympathies may be said to be decidedly 
pro-British, although at the same time 
she is naturally anxious to keep on good 
terms with Germany. The maintenance 
of her neutrality is, however, by no means 
an easy business, as, on the one hand, her 
ships arc frequently sunk at sight by the 
Nazis because of her persistence in main¬ 
taining her age-old trade relations with 
Britain, while, on the other, she has to 
receive Britain’s protests against allow¬ 
ing her deep and shelter^ territorial 
waters to be used by German merchantmen 
and warships. The “Altmark *’ incident 
showed how delicately poised is Norway’s 
position in a world of rising storm. 



A tml* maritim* tawii wfcK k«g« aklps practically in ita atraatt, Sargan, Norway’s sacond city 
a«d pHndpal Atfaatic saapert. nastlas ri^t at tha fa«t af tha moantains. This pictura of tha 
puaint City Hall aiKihits tha spotJahs ctaanlinasa typical of all Nerwagian tawna. 

liUerntiioHoI Crapkti Prtit and Ktyito** 
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The War JUuttr:Ued 


March Zm, 1940 


There’s a Real Boom in British Shipbuilding 




Thafincaivd iMt tCagMin cba coMtr«KtJ*it of • now oro aooo loft, lo front of • com^ototf aiiio, 
roodf to bo fittotf out, onotlior abip** ttoro pMt. throogb whicb tbo propot^r tbaft poMoa, !• niity to 


V^iTH BriUin leading the world in what ia stated to be the biggest 
* * shipbuilding boom in bistor}% and with nearly 5,000,000 tuns of 
sbippittg under construction, Germany has lost all chance of 8tarv'ing.u8 
out by sinking our ships. Unless Germany can devise some new and 
more deadly method of warfare at sea so that she can enormously increase 
the rate of her sinkings, wc shall have replaced all our casualties by 
March 1941. Under the new buildiug pn^ramme for which the 
Admiralty is responsible most of the ships are merchantmen of about 
10,000 tons and of standard design, as thereby repairs made necessary 
by enemy action are easier; and as all the ships have the same speed, 
trouble is saved when they are in convoy. 


Tp prpvMtC ImM rmdikctng from Ctio bollon of abip* thoy sro cooCoS tMckly wMi day. evor wMcb ao outor covor ii c ooi triKtod ba f oro Choy ara placad in 
poaltlon. Loft, worhmoo aro claying a boilor. aigbt, a morchantmao almoot cora^otod U boiog fHtod onC. For a long dma boforo tbo war many 
abtpyarda woro idia and tbo abipwrighta bad a bad dma. Mow moot of tbam aro at work again and, liko tbo yonng rttotnr, right tonCro, wonr happy 
•mllo* at boing ampioyad again and to bafping to wio tho war. PkUot. (k/w5>m to The War Illi-stbatso 






New ahipt for old i> ftrltain’t wartime tltlobulldinc maiUm, end oar •hiprard* are hummlef witii freater activity tKan tKey have ever known before. 
Here on the •tocka at a yard on Enfland’a north-eaac coaet b a merchant eMp which will toon be aeilinc the Me*. deapUe all Hitler’s throMO* 
The photograph waa taken when only the riba of the stern were in position. Riveters are at work on the floor of the ship. 

rkoto, TopUal. 
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Our Men Are Well Looked After in Hospital 


m _ _ 










Aft*r fiv* vMTt’ training (a a Military Hocpitai, 
NwrM Bailay makaa th« aapart (ob of bandaging 
tba font of a woundad toldiar look aaay. 
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A hard morning'! work 
dona, Nuraa Baltay 
finds tima aftar a 
burriad luncb to taka 
ona of har patianta, 
who cannot yat walk 
by himtalf, for an aJr> 
ing In tha lioapital 
grovnda bafora starting 
har aftarnoon Jab. 
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Smoking it parmitcad at lUA and Naraa Bailay halpa to ** tight ap ** fcantra>. But 
tha day comai whan tba taldlar bat to go back to Ma unit, and Nuraa Bailay and 
tha Ward SUtar (shaking hands, abova) coma to tha door to say " Cood-bya." 
Plieto$, txtlusiv* to Tat Wax Illvstbated 










Prom this high oyrlo abovo th« 
ocoao—tho msachoad look-ovt 
of H.M.S. *' AcMIIm,” loft— 
Ckor* cam* oarly on tko morn* 
ina of Docombor 1), If39, tho 
•trrrtnt now* chat tho *' Admiral 
Craf fp**" had boon aightod. 
Aboiro aro two of cha **ln. gun* 
of tho Now Zoaland cruiaor 
Chat faeod oo gallancif tho 
VBitlr tuporior armamont Of 
tho pockoc battloahip. 

I'kelM 43tlutt9* f* 

TnC WaB iLLVSTaAtBO 


Loft: Tho timo So T.Sartd tho 
"Admiral Graf Spot ’’ tosn 
at a diotanco of about 
IS.OM yard! hai ]uit Hrod a 
broadtido at "Achilloi." 
Just at tho photograph wao 
takon tho lattor fired in 
roturn; tho smoko from har 
" B " turret it shown in tho 
top right'hand corner. 
Running to tho starboard 
tide of "Aehiilos" our 
Marino>photographor was 
Just in time to snap tho 
splaahos of tho "Graf 
Spoo'o" broadside as tf«y 
hit tho water 200 yards 
over (above). 
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Taken in the Heat and Fury of the Action These Pho^graphs Show the Glo 

Historic and Unique Photographs of the Battle of the River Plate—Eittive Publication in Great Britain Reserve 









yard* fr»m Ck« ** AcMIiM,*’ fr*m whlck •M0 tWt phetetraph wm tak«n, ** Aiu " U mm makinp high a p aad as tha dashM In to 
*P* *P** '• •'“A"!* guns In bar forward turrats. Though much of tha action was fought at tong ranga. victory was achlavad 

**^**'f tha daring rusim tiM ^ax and * Achillas ” made to within as short a distanca as ona mila from tha "Graf Spaa.*' Cap^n 
Langsdorff of tha ” Graf Spaa '* spoka of those dashes as " Incradlhlo manoauvras ’* of '* inconcaivabla audacity.*' 

Photo tatlwsiv * h The Wax Ilivstkated 
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Tkt War lUuslrittd 


The North Sea Has Its Own A.R.P. Now 


S«m* of tho crow of on Admirolcy Condor 
onvofod on potrol o* on ombwionco ship oro boro 
on dock during thoir cooooIom vigil. Thoy woor 
•ow'wootort, but in Oddi Cion corryctool holmoto. 


Bolow, during o dowono t rotion of tho work of 
tbo A.11.^. Morinoo n caauolty it boing owittod 
ovor tbo tido of tbo rotcuo tbJg, wbilo o 
•trotchor coto It boing corriod oohoro for 
ottontion. 


'T'hb savage attacks of Nazi bombers on 
^ North Sea trawlers bas necessitated the 
institution of a new oiganizatinn to deal with 
casualties known as the A.R.P. Marines. It 
consists of civilian volxinteers who are drawn 
from men with long experience of the sea; 
their ships are drifters. As soon as news comes 
of the bombing or machine-gunning of trawlers 
the A.R.P. Marines make for the spot, 
collect the casualties and render first aid. Tho 
injured arc then put on board an Admiralty 
tender and taken ashore to hospital, in the care 
of Miss A. M. Watkinson, the only woman 
member of the squad. 


A rMlItcic ruhuuTMl it b«i»g carriud Mt by rnuu of tho A.ILF. Marioot In tbo ntouth of tho Hombor on board a formor Atbing boot, tho " Joon 
Hargarot.’* AU aorta of a og ptaad hHorioa aro boing trootod, wbito in tbo contro a man la boing carHod througb tfto conwonlon batch In a apHnt 
Inckat. lUght ia a back vlow of ono of tbo A.Ite. Hartnoo carrying bit ttool bolmot boanng tht InItialt P.A.A. for flrtt aid pott. 

Phol«t, " Daily Uirror " tad Foa 
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WORDS THAT HISTORY WILL REMEMBER 

Extracted from Authoritative War Speeches and Statements Week by Week 

(Continued from page 274) 


Chancellor’s Solemn Warning 
to Home Front 

Saturday, March 2, 1940 

SIR JOHN SIMON, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in a broadcast address: 

I am convinocd that the greatest danger wbieh 
rtrditiary people here at home may be running 
is the danger of drawing the false conclusion 
that because up to the preaent we have bt'cn 
able to sleep quietly in our beds, and the full 
rigours and hardships of war have not touched 
our Uvea, therefore victory may in the end bo 
cheaply and easily seeured. 

That would indeed be a most dangerous 
delusion. We have opposed to os a very lough 
and stalwart and numerous pr^ople, inurtnl to 
the severest diseipline. welded into a single 
mass by most drastic methods which they dare 
not oppose, even if they wishcnl to do so. 

When 1 am asked to distlMuUh between the 
(lerman loaders and the Gorman people, I 
reply that I shall be ready to do so when the 
German people themselves make plain the 
(listinelion. But i cannot acquit ordinary 
(h-rman citizens of their reeponsibility for 
German aggreesion, for if they had not a<.‘(]uicsi'e<i 
in their leader’s policy it could never have taken 
|4aee. For the same reason. 1 would adviv vou 
to disregard or discount stories of impt'mling 
internal disagrc'ement or disruption in Germany. 
If it is so, so much the better. 

But the only wise course for us b to resolve 
and prepare to face the united strength of 
Hitlerism for as long as b iieeestiary, and to 
vow that the only possible conclusion of the 
war for us is that riitlerism shall disapiM-ar. . . . 

The outcome of this war u going to show 
whether the self-discipline of a free Democracy 
like ours » not a more potent instrument than 
the moehanical drilling of the most powerful 
totalitarian State. 

And when we think of the heroism and the 
devotion of our fighting men, ready to face 
every peril in defence of all w© hold dear, there 
can be no limit which we would set to our 
willingness to accept and endure burdens and 
restrictions—aye, and privation, if need be— 
here at liomc. 


Only Four Ships Lost out 
_ of 2,000 _ 

Tliursday, March 7 

A/. CAMP/NCHI, Minister of Marine, in 
a statement to the Chamber of Deputies: 

Knemy attacks on Allied communications hy 
means of submarine, aeroplane and mine 
(■ontinue to he countered successfully. In six 
months over 2,00U ships, in 300 convovs, were 
i‘Mi-nrted by French naval vessels, with a loss 
of only four ships. Colonial tcoops, Canadians, 
Indians, Australians and New Zealanders were 
Invught over in convoy without the loss of a 
man. French ]K)rts and communications 
remained o|X‘n, and not one ship of the French 
Navy had been sunk. The French Mcrx'hant 
Marine bad lost 15 ships, of a total of TUoll 
toils, or almut 2 per cent. Eighteen thousand 
tons of enemy shipping had been added to the 
Kreoeh merchant fleet. Twelve U-boate had 
l)cen sunk by the French naval and air forces. 
A comparison of the looses of the neutrals and 
of the Allies showed that in December 37 
neutral vessels and 31 Allied vessels were sunk ; 
in .fanuary the losses were 37 neutral and 26 
Alluxl ships, and in February the neutrals loet 
27 and the Allies 21 shipa 


The share of neutral nations in the total 
destruction of men-hant tonnage was ; Sept¬ 
ember, 1H.5 |»cr cent; Octolier, 25 jter cent; 
Xoveml»er, .59 per cent; Dewrober, 41 per 
cent: ilaniury, 50 per cent,- February. 46 
per cent. The average was 38 per cent, and Uie 

S roportinn of neutral losses tended to increase. 

lien severe losses, together with the loss of life 
siiflorod at GiTmanj-'s hands, far outbalanced 
any inconvenience imjtosed by the Allied 
bUH'kadc. 

Nut a single neutral vessel had been destroyed 
by Allk'd action. 

Achievements and Progress 
of the R.A.F. 

Sir Kingsley Wood, Secretary for Air, 
in a speech in the House of Commons: 

Already the aircraft of the Bomber Command 
and of the British Air Poroea in France have 
carried out by night and day over 1,000 sorties 
well into German territory. Our flghtere in 
Franco—a great many of them in action over 
the SiegfrieSd Line—have taken off more than 
2.000 times fur patrol, pursuit and coml>at. 
Already, without a sinffle loss on our side, our 
Fighter Command has brought down some 40 
German aircraft round our coasts, and we 
know that many more of the enemy have been 
forced down in neutral territory or in the sea 
on their return flights. 

I'niU of the Coastal Command have now 
flown more than 5,000,000 miles on reeonuab- 
sance or convoy duly. Simv the outbreak of 
war they have sighted submarines on more than 
too occasions, and have delivered more than 00 
attacks. Mon* than 700 convoys have been 
successfully escorted by aircraft of the Com¬ 
mand. . . . 

Figures of personnel must remain secret, 
but 1 can safely give one figure which provides 
a general indication of our progress. AVhen I 
intnxluced the Estimate for 1939, I told the 
House that as a result of our recruiting efforts 
the total strength of the K.A.F. was approaching 
100,000. Today the strength of one Uoyal 
Air Force Command alone has nearly reached 
that figure. . . . 

Froduetimi has l>cen greatly increased. The 
numerical output has Ixwi doubled, but the 
effective increase in output has been even 
greater. We must take into account not only 
numbers, hub the quality and performance of 
the aircraft i»assing into ■ervk'o. 

ITie Spitft^ ivprescnts double the number of 
man-houni s{K*iit on the Gladiator, and the 
same is true of the Lysandcr compared with the 
Hector, which it replaced. But theM* increases 
in man-hours are far outweighed bv the great 
advantages achieved in oiterationsi efficieney. 
in range, speed, bomb load and armament. 
I would sooner have 100 Wellingtons or lUO 
Spitfires or Hurricanes than a much larger 
number of their German counterparts. . . . 

When wo take into account the progress 
that has been inaiie in the formation of new 
squadrons, in rearming, and in the building 
up of reserves, it can w safelv said that the 
fighting strength of the R.A.F. has been in¬ 
creased by at least 100 per cent during the last 
12 months. 

If and when serious attacks are made on 
this country' eonsiderahlo damage may be 
caused, but we need have no doubt that our 
people will endure with the same high courage 
as other peoples have recently shown. More¬ 
over. wc can be sure that the powerful and 
eflicient air defence oiganizaticm which wc have 
built up will take a heavy toll of the enemy, 
and that our bomber force for their part will 
be both readv and able to hit hard, ait often 
and keep on nitting. 


Combined EflTort will Open 
Way to Peace 

Tuesday, March 12 

MR. Oliver Stanley, Secretary for 
War, in a speech in the House oj 
Commons: 

Twenty-five yrara ago this coimtry, for tho 
first time in its history, put a great eilizen 
army into the field. I\'e had at times to pay a 
great prk« for our tardiucHs, for our inexperience, 
for our lack of training and for our lack of 
equipment, hut we carried on the traditions of 
the old British Army and we fought ihrougl) 
to victory. 

Today our sons in many cases have taken 
over tiK' Mme task. I am eoofident they will 
repeat our triumphs. It is for us to avoid our 
mistakes. It is not alone on sea and air or 
land that a deeision will be sought, nor will it 
be only military weapons which ail] munt. 
Gur economic and financial power will play 
their part t<iD. 

Only a combined effort, with no section over¬ 
emphasized and with no section starved, an 
effort in which all our resuurees ran be fitted, 
only such an effort will break the enemy's will 
to win and open the way to a peace whicif 
will be both just and durable. In that effort 
(be British Army, ('X[)andod and re-equipped, 
will play a part not uuuorthy of our tra'.litions 
and of our power. 


French Premier on Help for 
Finland 

Af. Daladier, in a speech to the 
Chamber of Deputies: 

War material is not enough to save Finland, 
and the question was put to the French Govern¬ 
ment “ Will you send men too T ’’ 

I have replied to jhat question that we 
would send men too. This decision was taken 
at the Supreme War (’ouacil on Fcbniary 3. 
Snee February 22 the French troops of the 
Kxpcflitionarv Force have been equipped and 
assembled. A large numl>er of ships have been 
waiting ready to k'ave in two great ports of the 
('hannel and Atlantic coast. The British 
Government, which has to bear the greater 
part of tlic assistance in men and in shijm, 
has multiplied its efforts so that help in men 
can be sent'to Finland. The British Govern¬ 
ment is also responsible for thu naval pro- 
tection of these convoy's. One ran realize tho 
importance of this protection when one re¬ 
members that nearly two thousand miles 
separate the British from the Norwegian coasts. 

The French Government has daily exerrisecl 
diplomatic actiuu in favour of Finlaud in neutral 
and friendly countries. 

Help in men fur Finlaml is possible only if 
Finland appeals for it. Neither the French 
nor the British Government has ever received 
a direct public appeal from tho Finnish Ooveni- 
ment. At this moment 1 am still waiting for 
this appeal. Because (be Norwegian and 
Swedish Governments would be opposed to any 
passage of Allied troops across their territory, 
an appeal to the people of the two countries 
was necessary. To overcome this opposition 
we .*mu8t have with us the complete support 
of the greater part of the population of Swc'den 
and Norway. That is why tois appeal is imme¬ 
diately ncceosary. because even in the heat of 
war I do not wish my country to tear up 
international laws. 




Monk 29U, 1940 
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Hong Kong: War’s Shadow on an Empire Outpost 


H«r«, Mon aftar tba aatbraak «f war. Um 
anti-awkitiarlaa ^o«m h baing alaca4 acraat 
tha aatraaca t« Hafif Kaag Iwrbaar. Tfcatfata* 
wMch da (W« wark ara •aaciaJly daaignad. 






S!^ 




war between Japan and China, 
with its constant threats to British 
interests in the Far East, brought Hong 
Kong into the shadow of hostilities far 
earlier than any other part of the British 
Empire, and when war came there was 
comparatively little to be done to put 
the (Ufences on a war footing. Hong Kong 
is the headquarters of the China Squadron 
of the Royal Navy, and there is a Hong 
Kong Division the R.N.V.R. The 
Volunteer Defence Corps mans the 
battsiies on land. 


H*«t Kvng'* Imnd k«<r* imfn«tiM>y (trcngtkciMd dwring tk* gMt f*w y«»r« In *i«w 

•r tk« ynr«*c in tkn Far Caat. Thi« naval gun i« on a rock gromontory ovorlooklng tko antranca to 
tho karboor. Cunrod otool rallt, gtacod at fraowoiit intarval* Jntt abova cho foroakoro. ara a 
Ftotactlon agalMt any attarngt to ruak tko from tka taa. 


A coMldaraMa arititk naval farea la baaad at Hang Kang and a oonatant patrol la kapt np In tka karbaur. ana af tha flnaat natural karboura in tka 
world. Tka aatral work la dona largaly by naatar tarpada baata. tkraa of wMch ara Haro ataamlng Ik Una akaad tkrowfk tka karbonr. Tka akipt of 
tka " moagulto laat *’ farm a atranga contnwt ta tka antigaatad CMnaaa tailing kaata among wMek tkay hava to pick tkair way. 

Pkele$, Ktyttom and Astotiat*4 Prtu 
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This is What Hitler Would Like to Do to Us 


Intensely revealing of (he mentality of Nad publicists is (be article on The World 
When England Has Been Conquered.” contributed by H. G. von Studnitr. a former 
correspondent in London and a close associate of Von Ribbentrop, to a recent issue of 
” Die Woche,” a German illustrated weekly with a circulation of about 180,000. The 
most important passages are given in translation below. 


“ KBM.s.NY,” declared Herr Hitler 

i in his New Year proclamation 
to the German people, “has 
one dear war aim : 

” Germany, and moreover Europe, must 
he freed from the violence and permanent 
menace emanating from the England of 
former times and of today.** 

So much is in general terms; a few 
weeks later a German journalist, H. G. 
von Studnit*, dotted the Fuehrer’s i's 
and crossed his t’s in an artide in “ Die 
Woche ”—an artide in which he de¬ 
scribed in the dearest terms the fate 
which is in store for Britain if the Nazis 
will the war, and painted in idyllic colours 
the sort of world which we shall see if and 
when “ England has been conquered." 

” England.” says Von Stodnitz, ” is (he 
vampire of the Continent—■ soull^ power, 
maintaining her domination by sowing dis* 
seasion between the peoples and exploiting 
the Continent for her own ends. 

" Her foreign policy for the last three 
hundred years has ht^n utterly ruthless, 
influenced by no consideration of senti¬ 
mentality, and directed solely to main¬ 
taining the balance of power." Hence, 
” England must be conque^ so that Europe 
can live.” 

In his next |>aragrapbB he reviews the 
territorial consequences of her defeat. 

The reconstruction of Europe will 
have to l>egin in Ireland, which, when 
“ freed from British influence ” and 
united again with the Northern Irish 
counties, will in a few decades reach the 
same prosperity as Denmark. 

After a reference to Portugal, which 
is to be regetierated by the removal of the 
“ golden chains ’’ by which she is attached 
to Britain, we come to Gibraltar. “ So 
long as Gibraltar is in English hands the 
fre^om of the Mediterranean will remain 
dominated by British considerations. 
The right of Spain to Gibraltar is geo¬ 
graphic, ethnographic and moral. Since 
the time of Napoleon Spain has had no 
conflict with another European power, 
and can thus guarantee that the sover¬ 
eignty of the Straits of Gibraltar would 
l>c exercised in a manner equally favour¬ 
able for all the nations bordering on the 
Mwliterranean.” 

Malta, too, in the new Europe will be 
freed from the " domination of England ’’ 
and “ return to the Italian motherland," 
when her fortifications would perform the 
same services for the Italian navy as now 
for the English Mediterranean squadron. 

“ In the F<astcrn Mediterranean a 
defeat of England and the destruction of 
British domination would mean release 
for many peoples ”—Cyprus, for instance, 
“ whose desire to be united to Greece 
coukl at any time be confirmed by a 
plebiscite,” A Greek Cyprus, moreover, 
would “ release Turkey from the pressure 


exercised on the Dardanelles. . . . With 
the breaking of English predominance 
in the Mediterranean, the rivalry between 
England and Russia for the entrance 
to the Black Sea and the oil of Baku 
would cea.se, and Turkey would bo 
freed from the permanent danger of 
being wij>ed out between these two 
Powers as between two mHlstones." 
Britain's defeat in the Near E^st would 
also help the Arabs “ to express their will, 
would press Imck the encroaching immi¬ 
grant Jews and would give Palestine her 
independence, or make possible her union 
with neighbouring free Arab States." 

“ But,” goes on Von »Studnitz, rising 
to freijh heights of prophecy, “ it is 
Egypt who would draw the greatest 
profit from a war in which Europe 
triumphed over Great Britain. . . . The 
possession of the Suez Canal and the 
Sudan moans that Egypt is entirely 
delivered into the hands of England. . . . 
Egypt can become independent ouly 
when England has been forced to abandon 
her domination. Then the Sudan can 
return to Egypt, the profits of the Suez 
Canal used to benefit the Egyptian State." 

Sharing Out Our Empire 

Now his attention is turned to the 
British domioioas in America, Asia and 
Africa. First, he suggests that the 
Argentine would no longer allow herself 
to be deprived of the Falkland Islands 
lying immediately in front of her coast, 
or of the South Shetlands and Graham- 
land. Then, he proceeds, it would be 
understandable “ if Brazil and Venezuela 
made clainu to British Guiana, and if 
Venezuela and Dominica shared the 
British Antilles. Cuba and the United 
Staten could come to an agreement over 
the Bahama Islands, and probably the 
Stars and Stripes would fly also over 
Bermuda. The British Dominions would 
hare other possibilities. So far as they 
feel themselves strong enough, they could 
proclaim their independence, or, like 
Canada and perhaps Australia, could seek 
union with more powerful neighbours. 
It U to be suppost^ that South Africa 
would loosen her connexions with a 
beaten England. The victory of Europe 
would permit to the Indian people the 
formation of a new order at home, and 
the fouudation of their own State. . . 

“ The African colonies would be open to 
all the progressive nations of Europe. .. . 
The surplus of strong, young people in 
Central and Eastern Europe would, like 
the ancestors of the Boers, be diverted 
to Africa and build up a new life." 

Turning from the political to the 
economic sphere. Von Studoitz main¬ 
tains that the economic consequences of 


a Briti&h defeat would be of almost incalculable 
benefit for Europe and tbe world as a whole. 

“ The end of British world domina¬ 
tion means the end of many raw material 
monopolies : the end of the British pound 
as a world currency means the division 
of these riches among a great number of 
peoples, and thus an enrichment of the 
whole world. . . . Instead of capital it i.s 
once more labour which will be exjiorted, 
and the peojile which will go the furtheat 
is the one which has tbe greatest industry 
and the I>e9t ideas. 

**Today exactly tbe contrary happens; the 
average Englishman works far less than the 
Contiaental, has far more leisure and pnic- 
ticaily no ideas. 

“ Equalized and made free fiom 
England," he continues in rhapsodical 
strain, “ Europe will onco more exercise 
her historic rule of leadership so that it 
will no longer need to feel ashamed before 
America. . . . 

*'The culture of all quarters of Europe will 
be united : in Berlin we will be able to eat 
Italian and Serbian food, just as well as 
Frendi or Russian ; and in France one will 
be able to buy German cameras as cheaply 
as French perfumes can be bought in Hungary. 
Administrative frontiers and racial 
frontiers may remain, but they wifi no 
longer be political dividing walls. . . . 
Architecture and music, painting and 
sculpture will experience, a hitherto un¬ 
known boom, and all the peoples of the 
Continent will mutually fertilize and 
stimulate each other. 

** Tbe German will, together with tbe French 
and Italian worker, go on pleasure cruises 
around the world. 

“The peasant in Bulgaria will have his 
motor-car, just like the peasant in Poland 
bis radio. Europe, released from the 
pressure of England, yrbo always sows 
dissension, will no longer dissipate her 
powers in war, but will gather her powers 
together and found a new and golden age 
in creative ascent." 

Not NecessarUy Destroyed! 

There is not much consolation for ns in 
the remark that “ tbe shaking off of the 
British yoke and tbe replacement of British 
world domination by a comrauaiiy of nations 
with equal rights does not mean necessarily 
the destruction of England. An England 
which bends to European discipline and which 
is willii^ to contribute to the development of 
Europe, without destroying it, will not be 
excluded from this community." 

So to this specious scribe the war in 
which we are engaged is “ once more 
to give Europe her independence and 
abolish tbe hegemony of England, so 
that Europe may survive. 

** lo this war it is not England and France 
who are fitting against Germany, but 
Germany who h ikfending European freedom 
against tbe attempt of Great Britain to make 
E^ope finally one of her Dominions. This 
attempt must fail, for the world can certainly 
swrive without England, but never without 
Europe." 
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Even in Table Bay They Sweep for Mines 




manf 

itirntn ar* wrMng titoM who form tfco 
c r ow i of tho South AfricM twoopor*. Horo ono 
of thorn cwotomplotivolf wotehot tho twoop wiro 
to too n It hu mado • *' catch." 

T^hen she declared war on Germany 
South Africa had but a very small 
Fleet, consisting of two mine-sweepers, the 
“Craseula” and “Korametje,” of about 
250 tons each, while two 70-ft. motor 
torpedo boats were on order. These ships 
are manned by the South African Naval 
Service. Their purpose is, naturally, purely 
defensive, and for the protection of her 
tzade roQ'es South Africa relics entirely 
on the British Navy. 


Tho thlpo ongagod la 
mla^twooplag la South 
Africaa waton aro armed 
agalact poMlhlo oaomy 
OtCach. HorothocrowOT 
oao of thorn aro at 
practloa with chair gaa. 


Slaca tho eutbraali of 
war South Africa's two 
regular mlas swaspors 
haro booa ralaforcod —' 
trawlors, ao ia hoaw 
wators, balwg omgterod 
la tho worlu Mght, sMpo 
ara opaaing out la Tahio 
hay to tako up rimlr 
parit l oa for a swoop. 
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King Carol Raises the Ban on the Iron Guard 



th* R«]ral Mm*»m »t th« o^nlnf of tKa mw mmIoa at tM RumMlan l*arli«m*nt 6a 
Harch T la King Carol 11 of Rumania (laft^ On tha right ha it aaan Having tha Parliamant 
huildinga, an4 hahind Mm la hla aan, Crawn Rrinca MIchBol, wham ha auccaadad an tha thrana la 
ItM whan ha raturnad ta Rumania aftar aama yaara abroad. 

O EVBRAL timcft in the last few years the Iron Guard, as Rumania’s Fascist organiza- 
^ tion is railed, has been violently purge<l, the last occasion being after the aK.«assina> 
tion on Sc]>tember 21,1939, by Iron Guard terrorists of M. Calineseu, the Rumanian 
Prime Minister (see page 136, Vo). I). The statesman’s assassins were publicly shot, 
and tboir bodies left exposed for forty-eight hours for everyone to see. 

Yet only six months later, on March 16,1940, the Iron Guard was rehabilitated by 
order of the Rumanian Government—which means King Carol. A general amnesty 
was extended to all its past or present members; expelled Iron (Juardists were 
offere<l reinstatement with honour in the public services ; and it was even announced 
that damages and pensions were to be paid to the wridows of all killed or executed 
Guardists—including those of M. Calinescu’s murderers. Those steps were justified 
on the ground that they were part of a policy of internal jiacification. 


SIaca tha davalapmaAt of tha RumaalaA Iroa Guard lata a tarrorltt orgaAisatioa, King Carol ha* baoA ana of tha matt haavlly guardad of Eurapa a 
rwlort, but whan ha drava through Bucharaat to opaa Rarliamant an March 1 aama ralaxatlan of tha polica maaauraa for cha cantrol of tha crawda 
waa ramarkad. All tha aama, hawavar. Rumanian SMdiara wara much in avidanca in tha Immadlata 'riclnlcy af tha Parliamant building, at may ba 
aaan fram thia photograph of tha King'i car arriving. Clrda, M. Tataraacu, who bacama Prima HIniatar of Rumania on Novambar 24, Iflf, 

I*Mo(os, KtyUotu, Sfort ^ CtnertU, and Pla/ul Ntwt 
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The Evil Things We Fight—2. The Law of the Jungle 

GermaD justice was once famed for its quality in theory and in practice, and under the 
Weimar Constitution in particular the code of legal administration was revised in the 
light of modern ideas. But all that went by the board when the Nazis seized power 
and at once prostituted justice to their own nefarious ends. 


N othing is so difficult for the 
citizens of a civilized country to 
understand as the “ rules *' 
applying to the meting out of justice 
under a dictatorship like that of Hitler. 
Indeed, it .is not true justice that prevails 
in the Reich, but a gruesome caricature 
of the legal system, and nothing has 
weighed more heavily upon the minds of 
all decent elements of the German 
population itself than the acquiescence of 
their formerly highly respect^ juices in 
that perversion of a noble task. For as 
soon as the Nazis hod won supreme 
jKiwer they forced the justiciary to judge 
not according to the merits of a case or 
to the dictates of conscience, but accord¬ 
ing to the interest of the Party. 

Innocent men, denounced by Party 
spies or by Party members, had to be 
rotulcmned because “their attitude was 
contrary to the interest of the State.” 
Children were made to testify against 
their parents in order to prove them 
guilty of some “ treacherous ” remark, 
the Usteaing-in to a forbidden foreign 
broadcast, or negligence in complying 
with one of the thousand unpleasant 
ordinances. Civil law-suits by which a 
Party member tried to extort something 
from a non-Nazi (perhaps a “ non- 
Aryan ”) were decided in favour of the 
Nazi, against all evidence. Wherever a 
superior Nazi authority instructed the 
Court to that effect, judgements of such 
draconic cruelty were 
rendered that all but 
the most “ hard-boiled ” 

Party fanatics shud¬ 
dered. 

Whenever such judge¬ 
ments failed to deliver 
the accused to the exe¬ 
cutioner’s axe or to per- 
{>etual penal servitude, 
the concentration camp 
had to complete the 
task. It dkl so with a 
devilish thoiougbnesa, 
upon victims committed 
to its mercy without any 
legal procedure, withont 
a poaaibility of appeal, 
and for a period depend¬ 
ing upon the arbitrary 
power of the gaolers, 
or upon the victims’ 
physical and mental 
power of resisting 

a«rltn’« SMp«rlor Coyrt 
Jvftic* in Lind*n- 
a<r«tM e«ly|>r»t«d in itU 
200 y«»r* of law falrtr 
aSminiMarad. Undar 
Nail nil# It* Jirttiea line* 

It)) haa ba«n limitad to 
civil, aoa^olicical ca*a* 
ia which tha 6a*ta^ 
ha* no iataratt. 
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continued torture. Except in the cases 
of Jews, Communists, pacifists or objec¬ 
tors on religious grounds (when no trial or 
pretext was deemed necessary) this 
internment after serving a sentence was 
decreed in order that the prisoner might 
lie “ trained in citizenship,” or with some 
equally ridiculous pretext. Though In 
the first six memths of the war only some 
70 sentences of death were pronounced, 
including 18 for high treason or espionage, 
and five for resistance to military or 
civil superiors, doMns have died every 
day for years under the cudgels or boots 
of their guards, on the electrified barbed 
wires of the concentration camps, or by 
being “ shot when trying to escipc.” 

Nazi * Law * Means Mass Exectidoo 

For want of an adequate designation 
we have come to speak of the “ law of 
the jungle ” when alluding to this so-called 
system of justice in Hitler's Germany. 
Yet wild creatures arc not wantonly cruel 
when killing for food. Nor does this 
natural instinct apply to the wholesale 
destruction of anerther species as the 
Nazis obviously try to bring it about, 
in the case of Czec^ and Poles, in order 
to win “ living space ” for themselves. 

The means to that end include ma.ss 
executions on the flimsiest pretext. For 
physical violence, resistance offered by a 
single individual the population of an 
entire village is decimated ; a few shots 


by a sniper sp(‘ll doom for a whole town. 
The confiscation of all property, including 
cattle, stocks of foodstuff's, etc., may 
condemn !a^ numbers of the population 
to slow starvation, even to death by 
priv'atioD and exposure. In the case of 
Polish, Czech and Austrian Jews the 
process was simplified by driving them 
into a clearing in the woods surrounded 
by swamps, depriving them beforehand 
of everything except victuals for a few 
days, a suitcase with clothes, and a 
bl^kct. 

Germany in pre-Nazi days was a 
country where abrolute confidence in the 
I>aw prevailed, even if under the dilfictilt 
post-war conditions it was less strictly 
observed than in Imperial times. Statute- 
law was extremely complete and modern, 
and the infliction of punishment was 
humane. The judges were inde^iendent 
and irremovable ; no gov'crnment author¬ 
ity had the right to interfere with their 
decisions. The Nazis, by abolishing all 
this and by outbidding in cruelty and 
pereccution even the tyrants and dcsiiot.s 
of antiquity, have disgraced the whole 
record of our times. In that crusade 
for humanity undertaken by the demo¬ 
cratic nations one of the most important 
tasks is to efface this blot once and for 
all and to re-establish in the heart of 
Europe a regime under which even the 
lowliest may live in freedom under u 
humane and justly administered Law. 









'^HK Indian Air Force Volunteer 
Reserve, which was started early 
in November 1939, consists of five 
independent flights to be used primarily 
for coastal defence, and is similar to our 
own Volunteer ReMrve Air Force. For 
the first time the whole personnel has 
been recruited in India; previously 
mechanics and pilots were trained in 
Britain. The All-Indian flights are 
stationed at Karachi, Delhi, Bombay, 
Calcutta and Madras. To increase the 
effectiveness of the war effort all the 
civilian flying clubs in India have placed 
their resources at the disposal of the new 
air force and pilots who hold the necessary 
licences have been asked to serve. 
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Eye Witness Stories of Episodes 
sod Adfentures in 
Second Great War 


We Scored a Direct Hit on a U-Boat 

On March 13 the Air Ministry announced that during a recon¬ 
naissance flight over Heligoland an R.A.F. bomber had successfully 
attacked a German submvine at the entrance to the Schillig Roads. 

A brief account of their exploit is here told by members of the crew 
of the aircraA in question. 


'T'iie scene of the attack—the mouth 
of the Schiitig Roads—was not far 
from the spot where another U-boat had 
been bombed and destroyed by the 
R.A.F. a week earlier. 

The German submarine was proceeding 
slowly along the surface when it was 
sighted by the aircraft^ which had Just 
emerged from a low layer of cloud. 

The 'plane immediately attacked, 
dropping four 250-lb. bombs, one of 
which was seen to hit the vessel qoite 
close to the conning-tower. Another hit 
is also believed to have been roistered 
on the boat. 

Another British 'plane engaged on 
reconnaissance a few hours later saw a 
number of patrol vessels in the area 
where the attack had been made. 


The sergeant-pilot responsible de¬ 
scribed the attack. He said : 

The submarine was only a few miles 
from the shore. Wc bad to act quickly or 
she might have crash-dived and got away. 

“ We attacked the U-boat from directly 
astern. The first three bomba seemed to 
miss by a narrow maigin, but out air 


gunner, who was looking back out of his 
turret, saw the fourth bomb register a 
direct bit, striking the 'submarine be¬ 
tween the stem and the couning-tower. 
The submarine must have been split in 
two. 

“ As soon as we had launched our 
attack wc turned to the right to have a 
look at the result. It was a sight worth 
seeing. None of us had any doubts that 
our last bomb had done the trick." 

The air gunner said ; “ I saw two parts 
of the vessel sticking above the water. 
All 1 could see in between was a patch 
of disturbed water." 



TMm tw« pictwrM w*r« Cak«« by th« cr*w on* of our patrol bombor* wbon tHoy attsebod a U-bo«C wMch waa Juat about to diva at tba mouth of 
tit* Schillig Koada (ao* atory In Chla Mga). Tha lowor ^ctur* waa talttn a fow monmnta bafor* fowr SSSdb. bomba wor* dro pa od. on* acorlng a diroct 
hit juat aft Of th* coaniag-towor, and ch* pictar* abora waa what our bombar craw aaw altar th* attack. 

8riit%h Opciai. Crps-a Co/>Tt{At 










Iluvd mistaken a<i for anything but 
an Italian bhip unless he was mad. 
There was an Italian Hag at the stem, 
one painted over No. 2 hold, and a 
huge one, made of wood, floodlit, on 
the deck. 

“ When the 'plane first came over us, 
we thought it was a BritLsh machine 
keeping a friendly eye on us. 

It flew away, but came back at 
funnel height, and began to drop bombs. 
The bridge was hit and carried away, 
the steering-gear smashed and the ship 
set on fire. 

" The wirelesvs aerial was also put out 
of action, and the wireless operator w'as 
wounded. He could do nothing, but the 
bo.Hun and some of mv men rigged up 


Th* MrioMAM* 0f eh« don* to th* ** AmolU Looro ” can l>« Mtn from tSU phot^rsph of hor 

dockiiowao ond Sridt* Ukon oftor hor arrlvol in port. lUpht !• hor tkippor. Captain Hastimillano 
Lopaci, with a Sritith naval ofRcor, naamininp a part of ono of th* bombt, ^liovad to ho of a now typo. 

Dmiiy Virror and Plaati A'm 

Our Shells Certainly Reached Their Mark 

Surfacing about a mile from what was evidently considered easy 
prey, a German submarine was immediately attacked by two armed 
trawlers. So deadly was the firing of the fishermen that the U-boat 
was cither sunk or crash-dived to escape. The fishermen’s story of 
their triumph is here reprinted from the Manchester Guardian.” 


T^iie trawlers returned unexpectedly 
to port on March 11. The ships 
should not have returned until the follow¬ 
ing week, but they had had to chop away 
their fishing gear so that they could 
manoeuvre to engage the U-boat. The 
gun crews of the trawlers included two 
brothers, one in each ship. 


We were fishing at dusk one even¬ 
ing,” one of the crew said. “ Suddenly 
we were startled by a shot which fell 
about fifty yards ahead of us. Instantly 
our thoughts turned to the thirty-seven 
of our shipmatc-s in unarmed trawlers 
who had been murdered by U-boats. 
There were no second thoughts. It wa.s a 


The ITor Illusirated 


March 29fA. 1940 
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We Had a Surprise From Our Friends 

Even the ships ol the Nazis’ friends are not exempt from their 
air attacks, (or the Italian collier *’ Amelia Lauro ” was bombed 
off the east coast of England on March 7. A vivid account of the 
outrage by the captain oT the ship is published here by arrangement 
with the” Daily Telegraph.” 


Tt is believed that a new type of bomb 
^ was used by German air raiders in 
their attack on the “Amelia Lauro.” 
Hurvivors stated that the bombs dropped 
by the attacking aircraft contained a 
number of smaller incendiary bombs. 

These did not go off at first, but nearly 
an hour after the attack there were 
r.xplosions in various parts of the ship. 
Four bombs hit the ship, killing one man 
and wounding three others. 

Surx’ivors were picked up by another 
Italian ship, the “ Titania,” and brought 
into an East Coast port. 

Capt. Massimiliano Lepaci, whose home 
is at Flume, gave a vivid account of the 
attack. He said : 

“ The pilot of the 'plane could hardly 


another aerial. This enabled us to send 
out SOS messages. 

“Another Italian vessel, the ‘ Titania,* 
came alongside and we rowed to her.” 

Capt. I^epaci said the “Titanla’s” 
captain told him he could hear “ loud 
popping noi.ses ” coming from the “Amelia 
Lauro.” “ I could heat them myself,” 
said the captain. “ It seemed to me that 
the Germami hod dropped one bomb with 
several small incendiary bombs in it.” 
He added that it was a “ surprise from 
our friends." 

One of the engineers s»aid : “ The 'plane 
could not make any mistake about our 
identity. Our name and flag were bril¬ 
liantly illuminated and we were showing 
many lights. Wewere not in any convoy.” 
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rase of man the gun. We could not do 
anything with our fishing gear impeding 
us, so we ran for axes and chopped 
through the wires so that our gear fell 
on the sea bottom and we were free to 
manoeuvre. 

“ We slewed round so that the sub¬ 
marine was astern of us, for our gun is 
mounted aft. At the same time our 
skipper got on the wireless telephone 
and broadcast that we were being 
attacked and gave our position. 

“ We tore the coverings from our gim 
and opened fire. Kvidentiy the sub¬ 
marine was surprised at the hot reception 
it got. While the gunners were sweating, 
some of the crew were handing up shells 
and we wore ramming them home as 
fast as we could. Meanwhile others were 
getting ready the small boat in case of 


Tt was disclosed on March 14 that an 
armed trawler had sunk by gun-fire 
a U-boat which had been foned to the 
surface by the explosion of depth-charges. 
For gallantry and devotion to duty, the 
chief engineer of the trawler. Mr. 0. L. 
Westerden, of Blackpool, was awarded 
the Distinguished Service .Medal. 

While home on leave Mr. Westenleu 
refused to disclose the circumstances 
that led to the award, but after he had 
rejoined his ship his father revealed them. 

“ The ship in which I^n was serving 
was on patrol when their hydrophone 
told of a lurking submarine,” he said. 

■' They dropped depth-charges with 
such excellent effect that in a short time 
the trawlcrmen saw their prey slowly 
surfacing. The U-boat evidently had been 
so badly affected by the explosions that 
she was unable to remain submerged. 


emergency. If the submarine could have 
separated us it might have been easier 
for the Germans, but wc stuck together 
and our shells fell all round the sub- 
marine which kept on firing, 

It looks as though our attack was 
successful, for after fifteen minutes the 
submarine gave up, ^ crash-dived,' and 
disappeared. Throughout the action we 
were zigzagging, and this, of course, 
made our firing more difficult. We are 
confident that at least one shell found its 
mark, but the firing from both trawlers 
was excellent. We continueil firing 
until the light failed, but the submarine 
did not come up again. During the 
action one of our crew was shouting, 
‘ Remember what Churchill told the lads 
of the “Exeter” and the “Ajax”: 
Have another go at ’em.’ ” 


” As soon as she came up her gunners 
opened fire. But the trawler gunners 
were at their .stations and the fight began. 

“ The submarine, believiug that she 
could outdistance her opponent, set off 
at fall sp^ to ew'ape back to Germany. 
The fight went on without break with the 
subiiurine working up to 16^ knots. 

” The trawler had never before ex¬ 
ceeded 15 knots. She was bit by the 
U-boat's shellfire several times aud sea 
began to flood the engine-room. 

“ Determined not to lose his quarry, 
the captain himself went below to And my 
son struggling in water that had risen 
almoKt to his knees. 

” If the submarine were not to escape 
more speed was essential, and it appears 
that l>en did so well that they have seen 
fit to decorate him. Numerous adjust¬ 
ments were made, and the trawler’s speed 



Hr. C*«rt* L*«Nar4 WMt*rd*n, Itt Snglna^r 
of cKo Northorn Sproy,*' who wm owordod 
tOo Oittinswiahod Sar^co Madal for tSa 
tsIloM cond«»ct daacrib^ in cSli pafo. 
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increased to I5J knots, then 16 and finally 
she was doing 18|. 

” But the crew expected every minute 
that the ship’s bottom would fall out. The 
vibration was terrific, and it could be seen 
that the engine foundations were shifting. 
The position was extremely dangerous, 
and no doubt the whole crew risked their 
lives. 

“ Throughout the chase the vessels 
were ])ounding each other with shells. 
Closer and closer the trawler drew until 
she got within a fully effective distance 
and sent the submarine to the Imttom 
with gunfire. There were no survivors. 

“ Although in a sinking condition the 
trawler remained in the vicinity for some 
time. She even bung about in the densr; 
oil {latch created by the wrecked U-boat. 
Then, battered and damaged, she reached 
her base, and her dangerous condition 
was fully revealed to the crew, who 
found the engines bad shifted Q inches.” 


We Chased a U-Boat and Destroyed It 

A remarkable feat was performed by an armed trawler which, by 
working her engines up to unprecedented speed, overhauled a 
U-boat and destroyed it. Here wc give, by arrangement with (he 
"Daily Telegraph,*' (he story of the chief engineer of the trawler. 



H«r«. iMving an Cut Cout port, it an vmo4 trawior tJmllar to tho " Nortltarn Spray ** poinp oo 
patrol daty. Sine# tHa war a largo nifftibor of trawloro, fo r m arly part of tiM North Sm F b hlwg 
Hoat, havo boon takon ovor hy tno Admiralty for tubmarlno hunniig and mlno-twooping Thoy 
art mannod by Royal Naval Ruorviit* and Cy tho Whitt Eulgo. 
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How We Landed in Germany by Mistake 

One of the most astonishing stories of the aerial war was told on March 17, 
when it was revealed that a British aeroplane on a night flight over 
Germany actually landed in enemy territory. Here we give the flrst-hand 
story of the pilot, who speedily took off again on discovering his mistake 
and landed safely in France. 



“VJ^K were flying at about 18,000 ft. 

’ ’ above a cloud formation,” said 
the pilot, “ and we judged by our wirelesa 
inatnimcnta and estimated time of arrival 
that we could not be very far from home. 
We were very short of petrol. 

“ I saw a hole in the cloud and came 
down. There were rain clouds covering 
the hilltops. When I came down to 
about 500 ft. an anti-aircraft bottery 
fired a warning shell near us. I put on 
the navigation lights, gave a rocognitiou 
aignal and put down my wheels. There 
was no more firing. 

” We landed in a field which sloped up 
slightly at each end. We unloaded the 
guns, stopped the engines, and all got out 
to go to meet the little group of pca.«ants 
who w'cre running towa^s us. 

“ .My companion said to one of the 
peasants. ‘ f.”e!st France, n’est-ce |>as 1' 
The peasant shook his head uncompre- 
hendingly. ' Luxemboui^, alors ? ' The 
pasant pointed to another of the group 
and said : ‘ Franziwisch ’ (French). 

“ The officer approached the other 
pasant and a-sked 8gain, ‘ C’est France, 
n’est-cc pas 1' The pa.sant said in French 
with a strong German accent. * No, sir, 
this is Germany; the frontier is about 
20 mile.s away,’ and he pinted west. 

“ Like one man we turned and bolted 
for the machine. Other figures were 
hurrying towards us from the far end of 


the field. We started the engines in a 
flash and without pusing to thank any¬ 
body we got going. 

** The rear gunner reprts that the 
people at the other eud of the field opned 
fire on us as wc were taking off. 

“ We did not land again until we were 
quite sure we were in France. The first 
certain clue wc bad was an advertisement 
for a ppular French apritif. Even 
when we did land four of us stayed in the 
machine with the engines running and the 
guns still loaded, while we called on our 
French-spaking exprt to make certain. 

” Well, here we arc again. In all we 
were on German soil for fully 15 minutes.” 




Sin* f«»ow» >nS*«4 th« man who dofond •hit* tht N**l tlr-rtidtr« and night afttr night Sy for hundred* of mile* aer«* Germany. 

All too often their bravery it denied individual mention, and even to theae photographa we ere unaMe to append nemea. They are mwily week-end 
pilot*," i.e. men who leernt to Sy in their apart tio*e. Top. right, an Ayieabury pilot ; centre left, a mechameal engineer from Newcaatlo. and 
(right) a Sghter pilot holding bla oaygen ma»k ; bolow, a Sunderland timber merchant, and (right) a $tockton-on-Tee» eleetneai angineer. 

rkeiot, British OMcitl: Crown Copyright 





Tlia lA^ur in FrMtch aircralt fMMrIw 
hm kMA ‘*dHwt*4'’ witii w*m«fi 

w«rti«rs. H«r« »»• at tb«#n It tkilfwiljr 
liMdUnc • tmall ri*«tia| macMn«. 


In aaa at tiM tKnpt of • Fronch oireroft foctorjr • groot srror of mochinoo it rocoiv* 
ing final touchot. In tko contra of tko ghotograoh eno of tfto twin onginot of a 
RgliCor komkor of cho latott tgoo it koing adjottod. 


A T tlie outbreak of war the output of French 
aeropluneii was uot so good as might be 
wished, but a magnificent respunsu was at once 
made by aircraft industry to the call for more and 
more machines. They were very soou being produced 
in great numbers. Women, as the photographs in 
Ihi.s page show, are employed in large numbers, and 
many of them have become skilled mechanics and 
arc paid the same rate of wages as men. 
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The War lUuMr-Ued 


I_L_^_ 7orce on Top 


FinItMng off tko cochglt it work 
tkoc womoo CM carry ooC a* wall 
at man. Tkat It Cka taak upon 
wkick tko tmiling Mong woman 
in ovoraJIt (akovol it tngagod. 


Anotkor woman’t {ok in Ckia 
Fronch aoroglano factory It Holtk* 
ing off tko ruddan. During a 
vltit to tho factory ProalMnt 
Lokrun (contra) tgoka toma 
wordt of aggfkclabon to tko 
wemon workora. 


y*** c*kl«* growtk of tko Fronch Air Forco, or I’Armio do I’Air, it largoly duo to tho asortiont of rha Air Minittar, who hat mado conatant viaitt to 
aircraft fact^iaa and aorodromoa, Co noco pro g roac and to oncouraga tho workort. Hora a rocantly finithad aoreglana It koing krought out of tko 
hangar for hit intgoction. It ia a Potas ono of tho latoat throotootor roeonnaiaaanco flghtart. It hat two ST^h.g. Hltpano Suiza radial metora. 

PAoioi, CMirMiy of th* frtntk fiatkatfv, anA (.'iHlral l‘m% 
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TAe War lUudraua 


OUR DIARY 

Wednesday, March 12, 1940 

Finnish Foreign Minister, M. Tanner, 
broadcast official confirmation of peace 
a^eemeot and its terms. Laterhe announced 
tliat Finland, Norway, and Sweden are to 
discuss formation of defensive alliance. 

Fighting continued on nearly all Finnish 
fronts up to II a.m., when hostilities 
ceased. 

Statements on Russo-Finnish peace aints 
were made in both Houses of Parliament by 
lx>rd Halifax and Mr. Chamberlain. 

M. Guenther, Swedish Foreign Minister, 
defended his policy of neutrality in Riksdag. 

Nasi coal ship " Kschersbeim " sank oil 
Danish J utland coast, either mined or 
scuttled. 

Mr. Sumner Welles left London cn route 
for Rome. 

Thursday, March 14 

Finnish delegates arrived in Helsinki from 
Moscow, bringing text of peace treaty. 

Swedish Foreign Office announced that 
Sweden had promised Finland to examine 
possibility of making defensive alliance 
between the two countries. Similar promise 
had been given by Norway. 

Evacuation from ced^ areas began in 
Finland. F.stimated that 470,000 persons 
will have lost their land and homes. 

French Senate held a secret session de¬ 
voted to discussion on Finnish situation. 

Reported tliat three fishing trawlers had 
beaten off with machine-gim lire three 
Heinkel bombers in 70-roinute fight in North 
Sea. 

Legislative Council of Hong Kong agreed 
to oner monetary gift of £100,000 to the 
Imperial (iovernment for war purposes, and 
also to build two mine-sweepers and four 
harbour defence craft. 

Mr. Sumner Welles arrived in Paris. He 
had a talk with M. Daladicr before leaving 
lor Rome. 

Friday, March IS 

Finnish Diet ratified treaty with Russia. 
M. Ryti said that Allied help had not been 
sought because that would have involved 
FinUnd in major European war. 

Russian troops began moving into ceded 
areas of Finland. 

Announced that Rumania's Iron Guard, 
Fascist terrorist organization, hail been 
revived, the proscribed leaders having de¬ 
clared allegiance to King Carol and the 
Government. 

Mass arrests were reported from Prague, 
where the first anniversary of Hitler’s 
seizure of the Czech State was being cele¬ 
brated. 

H.M. trawler " Peridot ” sunk by striking 
enemy mine. No casualties. 

Briti.th vessel “ Melrose " sunk off Belgian 
coast. 

British trawler " I,eukos " reported over¬ 
due and presumed lost. 

German merchant-ship " La Corufla" 
scuttled after being intercepted by British 
cruiser. 

Mr. Sumner Welles arrived in Rome. 

Saturday, March 16 

Air Ministry announced that during past 
24 hours reconnaissance activities had in¬ 
cluded night flight over Polish territory 
by aircraft of Bomticr Command. 

There wa.s also an engagement between 
aircraft of Coastal Command and an enemy 
bomber. The latter escaped after being 
damaged. 

Aircraft of the Bomber (ommaod carried 
out reconnaissances of Heligoland Bight. 
Opposition was experienced from air and 
ground defences, but ail British surcralt 
I'cturned safely. 


OF THE WAR 

A British bomber attacked a formation of 
naval auxiliary vessels east of Borkum by 
diving from 6,000 feet and dropping a salvo 
of bombs. 

German aircraft made a raid on fleet 
anchorage at Scapa Flow, about fourteen 
machines reaching their objective. Many 
bombs dropped, one causing minor damage 


THE POETS & THE WAR 

XXIV 

SLEEP NO MORE 
By A A. UiLxa 



Vou have not slept ? Why should you sleep 
When all the unrequitM dead 
Rise from their lowly graves to keep 
A nightly vigil round your bed ? 

lleil HUUr I These who socm to live 
Arc those you scourged and crucified. 
Their faces frighten you ? Forgive 
Their faces—that is bow they died ; 

J/eil liiUer / And the hand that falls 
Is ugly with unhealing scars 
From scratching “ Justice ! " on the walls. 
From beating at the prison bars. 

Heii Hitler I From a conquered land 
They come to herald you, for whom 
A hundred thousand crosses stand 
To mark your German “ living room.” 

lltil UUlrr ! On the air is borne 
That doleful, thin, unending cry 
Of women from their homesteads tom 
And left in frozen fields to die. 

They rise from long-forgotten graves. 

They fill the shaoows round your b^, 
Dead souls of all your living sfaves. 

The living souls of all your dead. 

How should you sleep f That ghostly wake 
Will hold you till the long night ends 
(lleil Hitler !) and the shadows takn 
The likeness of familiar friends. 

They greet yon. they have served you well: 

The bully, the corrupted yooth, I 

The lackey with no soul to sell, t 

The pygniy who has murdered Truth, t 
—The 7’imes 1 


to a warship. Seven casualties of naval 
personnel. 

Bombs were also dropped on land. One 
civilian killeil and seven wounded in village 
of Bridge of Waith. 

lincmy were driven off, one aircraft being 
shot down and others believed damagerl. 

Admiralty announced institution of system 


March 2(MA, 1940 

of monetary awards to non-service personnel 
for information concerning enemy naval 
activities. 

Activity of both artilleries in region of the 
Saar reported from the Western Front. 

Stated in Paris that changes were likely in 
the French Cabinet. 

JI.M. trawler " Maida ” sunk by striking 
enemy mine. Commanding officer and five 
ratings missing and feared lost. 

Yugoslav ship " Slava " sunk in Bristol 
Channel. 

Mr. Sumner Welles had conversations with 
the King of Italy, and with Mussolini and 
Ciano. 

Sunday, March 17 

Attacks made by enemy aircraft on fishing 
trawlers and a cargo boat. All replied with 
machine-gun fire and drove the raiders off. 

Air Ministry announced that R.A.F. 
Fighter Command machines pursued two 
enemy aircraft engaged in attacks on shipping 
off east coast of Gotland. Damage believed 
to have been inflicted on both. 

Hitler and Mussolini left their resprc- 
tive capitals, accompanied by their Foreign 
Ministers, for a meeting on the Brenner 
Pass. 

French naval sources announced that re¬ 
ports of the destruction of two more U-boats 
nad been received. 

Paris reported marked activity of recon¬ 
naissance parties west of the Vosges. 

Dutch steamer '* St. Annaland ’’ sunk by 
mine. 

Danish trawler " Wilhelminc" sunk on 
Dwger Bank. 

Ten thousand miners in Notts decided to 
forgo large part of their holidays in order to 
increase pr<^uction of coal during the war. 

Monday, March 18 

Accompanied by Ribbentrop and Ciano, 
Hitler and Mussbiini conferred together 
in a bullet-proof railway train in frontier 
station on the Brenper lVs.s. 'Hie conference 
lasted 2} hours, after which the Dictators 
returned to their own capitals. 

From Rome came report that Hitler had 
drawn up eleven " Peace Points,” that Mr. 
Sumner Welles considered these unaccept¬ 
able, and that Mussolini arranged the Brenner 
meeting to get them modified. 

Sir lohn.Simon stated that the Three per 
Cent War Loan recently launched had been 
over-subscribed. 

Italian collier ” Tina Prime ” broke in two 
after explosion off South-East Coa.st. 

Rritisn steamer " Tiberton ” reporte<l to 
be long overdue and believed lost with all 
hands. 

Announced that a new organirjition liad 
been createil to maintain permanent liaison 
between British Colonial Office and l-'rencb 
Ministry of Colonies. 



Due* and Fuehrer .(ace the phetographer together at •reooero. a village In the •renner Faae. 
where on March It they had a conference—their drat cince Munich, eighteen month* hoforo— 
which arouced worldwide apeculation. 




